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THE PAINTED HALL, GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL 


The “ Painted Hall” in Greenwich Hos- 
pital is divided into three rooms, the whole 
of which are before the eye of the specta- 
tor as he enters the vestibule. The vesti- 
bule is surmounted by one of the two 
domes which adorn Greenwich Hospital— 
the great height of the lantern, and the 
light thrown on the apartment below, give 
an air of grandeur to the room. A flight 
of a few steps leads to the principal room 
or hall, a noble oblong apartment, the roof 
of which is painted, and the walls are hung 
with the pictures constituting the NavaL 
Gattery. The third room is called the 
pe od Hall—it has no pictures, but the 
walls are painted, and it contains various 
objects of curiosity, models of ships of 
war, the coat worn by Nelson at the battle 
of the Nile, &c. The view of .the three 
rooms from the entrance of the vestibule is 
very fine. 

is —— national gallery is freely 
open to the visitors of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal. No door-keepers stand in the en- 
trance holding out their hands for fees. 
One of the pensioners, indeed, points to a 
box on a table in the vestibule, and tells 
you that you may, if you please, add your 
mite to a fund which is ee amar to the 
sopmet of the orphans of those who have 
helped to sustain the naval glory of Old 
England. 

n either’side of the vestibule are four 
statues, casts from the statues in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, of Nelson and Duncan, St. Vin- 
cent and Howe. Between the statues of 
Nelson and Duncan, on the right of the 
entrance, is “s Turner’s large picture of 
the battle of Trafalgar; beneath it four 
portraits of naval commanders, Lord Dart- 
mouth, Lord — Sir John Warren, 
and Captain Franklyn; and beneath these, 
near the ground, are the relief of Gibral- 
tar, and the defeat of the French fleet un- 
der the command of the Comte de Grasse, 
both actions achieved by tbe t Rod- 
ney. On the opposite side, between the 
statues of St. Vincent and Howe, is hung a 
large picture painted by Loutherbourg, of 
Howe’s victory over the French fleet off 
Ushant, on the Ist of June, 1794 ; and be- 
neath it portraits of naval commanders, 
and pictures, arranged similarly to those 
on the right side. High above, in the cu- 
pola, are hung the flags taken in the bat- 
tles won by Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, 
and Nelson. 

Altogether, the vestibule is a noble in- 
troduction to the hall. Besides the sta- 
tues, it contains twenty-eight pictures, 
large and small, arranged with considera- 
ble taste. On either side of the flight of 
steps leading to the Hall are a view of the 
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old palace of Greenwich, 1690 (before its 
endowment as an hospital), and a view of 
Windsor Castle, as it appeared in the same 

ear—both pictures painted by Vosterman. 

here is also a portrait, by Sir James 
Thornhill, of “ John Worley, aged 97, one 
of the first pensioners admitted into the 
Hospital.” 

The ceiling of the Hall was painted by 
Sir James Thornhill, in 1708 and subse- 
quent years. In the central compartment 
appear king William and queen Mary, sur- 
rounded by emblematical personages, in- 
tended to typify national prosperity; and 
the compartments are crowded with figures 
representing the seasons, the elements, the 
zodiac, with portraits of Copernicus, New- 
ton, &c., with emblems of science and na- 
val trophies. 

The pictures in this spacious bart 
are arranged somewhat chronologically; 
beginning at the left-hand corner with the 
Armada and the naval heroes of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and continued from the 
left to the right-hand side of the room, 
ending on the right-hand side of the en- 
trance with the bombardment of Algiers by 
Lord Exmouth. A large number of por- 
traits are hung along the right side of the 
Hall, of which we can only mention those 
of Anson, Cooke, St. Vincent, Nelson, and 
Exmouth. 

“The Naval Gallery,” says the Penny 
Magazine, to which periodical we are in- 
debted for the preceding —— “isa 

roud monument of the glory of England. 

or though war is a bitter curse, and it is 
the peculiar work of civilization to render 
it less frequent in its occurrence, and of 
shorter duration when it does occur, no 
man can look around upon these hies 
without feeling a portion of that enthusi- 
asm which made a shout to ring through 
the fleet at Trafalgar, when the signal was 
made, that ‘England expects every man 
to do his duty.’ While a lange portion of 
are Hable ts be dkueese $0 <ounaaiie 
are liable to exposed to i 
ambition or the influence of angry passions 
—while we have a vast commerce to main- 
tain and defend, the naval power of S 
land can never be suffered to — t 
decayed after the reign of Elizabeth, but 
revived in the hands of Blake—it decayed 
in the reign of Charles II, when the Dutch 
burned Sheerness, menaced Chatham, and 
alarmed the citizens of London, but revived 
when Rooke scattered the French navy off 
Cape La Hogue—it fluctuated in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, but its 
‘meteor flag’ burned with terrific bright- 
ness under Howe, Jarvis, Duncan, and 
Nelson—it showed itself to have been still 
vigorous when Exmouth bombarded A! 
giers and Codrington fought at Naver 
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Should a just occasion of war again arise, 
there is little doubt but that future naval 
commanders will have scope to develop 
their energies—steam, too, will bring a 
new power into play in naval warfare.” 





THE RED HAND. 
A Tate or Louisiana. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE CAFE PIC-A-PIC. 

In the public room of a low cabaret, or 
café, towards sundown, sat behind the bar 
a solitary waiting-maid. Everything de- 
noted preparation for visitors, though none 
as yet were present. The liquor bottles 
were arranged in beautiful order; flasks of 
Burgundy and Rhenish, and good Spanish 
skins of the red, red wine were in — 
profusion. The landlord of the Pic-a-Pic 
was evidently a very shrewd fellow, for 
there, before the eyes of his customers, he 
had placed everything which could irritate 
their bibular appetites, while long glasses, 
and stout glasses, glasses little and glasses 
big, ga ready for action; of eatables 
there was abundance. Hot Indian corn 
cakes had just been transferred from the 
wafer iron to the platter, and smoked en- 
ticing and har — steaks, red 
fish, lampreys, mullet, duc se, par- 
tridges, al the prolific produce F the hen, 
lake, and prairie, proved that eating was 
@ pastime to which the New Orleanois 
were by no means averse. A wide gaping 
door, too, showed a large hall, well sand 
and variegated with the flowers of the ree 

ion, hanging in fragrant and refreshing 

‘estoonis. violin and several ban- 
jos were suspended from a kind of rack, 
giving ample —_w of the saltatory 
propensities of the mercurial creoles* of 
the American Venice, where pleasure and 
excitement now seemed to drown the sense 
of oppression and tyranny. 

‘¢ St. Michael shrive us,” cried a voice 
from the vast cuisine of the Pic-a-Pic— 
“not un habitue yet.” 


“Not one, M. Pic-a-Pic,” replied the. 


waitress, drily. 

This waitress was no common person- 
age. Tall, of handsome, though massive 
proportions, there was a stately dignity 
about her which belonged neither to her 
class nor race. At times, when reminded 
of some inward struggle, she would strive 
to throw off, by an effort, the gloom which 
overpowered her. She would strive to be 
Bey but though the effect was great, was 

arely able to succeed. A consuming me- 
lancholy was wearing her away — was 





* It is often thought that a creole is a coloured 
person. 1n Louisiana it merely means a person 
born there of French parents. 


destroying the finite if it could not the 
infinite. As a natural consequence, she 
was disliked, and received but little consi- 
deration from the habitual frequenters of 
the locality. She had been there but a 
short time, and already the owner had 
warned her to quit the next day. Not that 
she did not her duty. No one could more 
carefully wait upon the guests; never had 
waitress more speedily supplied their de- 
mands—but she wanted the merry laugh, 
—the joking propensities—the liveliness 
necessary to make a successful cabaret 
servant. 
She was sad, because she was a quad- 
roone, and because she was virtuous. 
Though more than three parts white, 
and wholly so in appearance, there was 
the naked fact ever staring her in the face 
—that negro blood was in her veins. She 
was, therefore, a slave, and by the infa- 
mous laws of the land, able on y to weda 
slave. She could only be the mistress of a 
white man. Such in Louisiana was the 
fate of the quadroone. If beautiful, but 
one course was open to them, and this they 
almost universally followed. But the 
young Maria Sa, — up under the 
care of a good and noble-minded mother, 
who died early, had never forgotten the 
precepts of her only parent, who, from the 
ather, had purchased the daughter's 


og How far this liberty extended 
will be seen at a later period of this nar- 
rative. 


Desirous of honestly ing her living, 
and influenced also by motives of which none 
around her were aware, she ted 
the post of waitress at the Pic-a.Pic. 
Though as a slave, or at least of the 
despised race, used enough to very indiffe- 
rent society, her soul revolted at that of 
this low inn. But she never complained, 
silently doing her duty, and having the 
satisfaction of knowing that her own stro 
heart preserved her from the d ion 
of her class. 

There was a. talisman, however, more’ 
powerful to preserve her amid temptation 
than all. ria Sa loved. 

“The Virgin preserve us,’ continued: 
the inner voice. “I hope Loutre has not 
been conjuring to-night.” 

ps was bats of — inn. 

“Ve » said the waitre 
with a tole of indifference, which wen te. 
be A unprofessional. 

“ Mort de ma vie,” cried the voice petu- 
lantly, “ you take the matter coolly, & 
L'Lupér. Why, I am aruined man, if that 
be the case. I tell you what——” 

“M. Pic-a-Pic,” interrupted the superb 
quadroone, mildly, while a faint smile 
crossed her face, “I should be very, very 
sorry at anything of the kind.” 

“TI know! I know!” said the inner voice, 
























that of a huge red-nosed, red-faced indivi- 
dual, who was generally known by the 
name of his inn, ‘‘you are a good girl, I 
believe, though confounded glum. Kut I 
hear an arrival.” 

“M. Luke Salem,” said the fair Sa, 
with a slight frown. Luke Salem was 
rather too civil. 

“Bravo!” cried Pic-a-Pic; “business 
begins, though he be a Spanish spy!” 

uke Salem entered, with an audacious 
swagger, which spoke volumes for his own 
sense of self-importance. It could easil 
be seen he was no longer under the thum 
of the terrific Red Hand, though had his 
name been mentioned, there is little doubt 
he would have suffered a severe fit of the 
shivers. He was more bravely dight than 
usual, and had, indeed, the appearance of 
having ‘risen in the world. His costume 
was completely renovated. A handsome 
sword hilt peeped out beside his belt, while 
a jaunty cap was set knowingly on his 
little red head. 

“Mam’zelle Sa, I conclude you look 
spry this evening——” 

“ Plait-il?” said the girl, quietly. 

* Ah!” exclaimed Luke, in French, “I 
have a peculiar fancy for my own lingo, 
and cannot, somehow, get on so smooth 
with your cursed language. Why, what 
on earth made your people leave off speak- 
ing English, I should like to know? Eng- 
lish was the original language everybody 
realises, It’s all out of spite your country 
made up that other lingo you call French, 
because they would vex the’British. That 
is rather a good reason, Ido say; but your 
ancestors might have known there was 
Americans.” 

“Not in the days when French became 
a language,” smiled Maria Sa. 

“Well!” said Luke, with a genuine look 
of astonishment, and in unmistakable 
American English, “that do beat all na- 
tur’ hollow. hy who ever heard talk of 
the time when America warn’t America. I 
conclude it is ginerally allowed we are the 
first nation on ’arth, and if that don’t 
mean we were afore any other, my name's 
not Salem, that’s all.” 

“What shall I serve you with?” said 
Maria, forced into a laugh. 

“A right down jorum of whiskey 
toddy, a couple of pork chops, and lots 
o’lasses. America warn’t made I suppose. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

The Yankee, much tickled evidently by 
the idea that there was a time when ~ 
lish was not spoken in America, sat down 
in such a position as to command a view of 
all who entered. The cunning and acute- 
ness of the spy soon returned, and in a 
moment he was once more the calm self- 
possessed individual he usually appeared. 

Numerous visitors now entered and scat- 
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tered. themselves round the apartment, 
seemingly without concert or connection, 
though none d the spy without a pe- 
culiar nod, which Luke returned gaily, and 


. with much satisfaction. Women as well 


as men soon occupied the seats, and con- 
versation with its attendants of eating 
and drinking commenced. 

Near Luke were seated a woman and a 
man. Both kept up a constant fire of re- 
marks upon those who entered. 

“Who is that fat fellow?” said Luke, 
speaking in very bad French. 

“ That,” said the man, “is ——” 

“That” interrupted the woman, “is old 
Louis Pochez, who keeps a jeweller’s shop 
in the Rue Brise-fer.” 

“Ts he one of us?” 

“T believe ng sel Pochez 
isatrump. He gives four gallons of soup 
a ri to the poor.” 

‘* But who pays for it?” put in the man. 

“ Why, the Monk to be sure, but— ” 

“ Always that eternal Monk,” muttered 
Luke, becoming uneasy. 

“ Of course nothing happens in New 
Orleans, without he knows all about it.” 

“Who are these two?” continued Luke 
Salem, turning the conversation. 

“Don’t know,” said the man. 

“Don’t know!” chimed in the woman; 
“ they are not of us.” 

These remarks were occasioned by the 
entrance of two well-d-essed individuals, 
who were, however, disguised as much as 
— It was @ man and a woman. 

he man wore a slouched hat and a large 
cloak, the woman a neat chapeau, a close 
veil, and a Mexican serapi. They seated 
themselves at a side box, and called for a 
bottle of wine. 

Maria Sa served them, not without fix- 
ing a scrutinising glance upon them. 

“You will know me again, my girl,” said 
the man, with a sneer. 

“T know you now,” replied the girl, 
quietly. 

“ Ow so? ” 

“ You visit my mistress often enough.” 

“ Malediction!” muttered the man. 

“ And who is your mistress?” said the 
lady, with a faint laugh. 

“ My mistress, at all events the owner 
of a part of this house,” said the girl, 
sadly, “is Marcella Zanetto.” 

“ And this house is —” 

“ The Pic-a-Pic.” 

“ The Pic-a-Pic,” repeated the lady, half 
audibly, “ it was here Paul de Chazal died.” 

The man raised his hand menacingly 
towards Maria, though the lady saw not 
this action. The girl took no notice of 
him, but continued :— 

“ M. Paul de Chazal was killed in this 
house. I don’t know in what room, Mon- 
sieur knows, he was with him.” 
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“He was with him when he died, said 
the Monk,” Marietta Visconti 
to herself, turning pale (for it was she, 
acccompanied by Leone de Chazal); “ what 
is the meaning of this?” and then she 
added aloud, “I do not like this place. 
Let us go.” 

“ And you forget our object in coming,” 
said Leone, savagely. ‘ Pic-a-Pic, here is 
your fool of a girl turning away your 
customers with her confounded stories. I 
wish you would teach her to hold her 
tongue, or speak pleasantly.” 

“ Maria!” shouted the landlord furiously, 
amid an universal murmur of applause, 
‘this is the last night you are waitress in 
this house.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the girl, 
quietly; “I shall remain as long as I think 


ee 

Pic-a-Pic advanced to the bar pur- 
ple with rage. The fat rubicund restaura- 
teur was petrified at the audacity of his 
menial, and that menial a quadroone. 

“You will remain as long as you think 

roper. Now I say bundle, you audacious 
ag 3; go, leave the house.” 

a shall remain as long as it suits me,” 
replied the girl, taking up a platter with 
glasses to carry to a customer. 

M. Pic-a-Pic seized her by the arm. 
Luke Salem was by his side in a minute, 
and gave him a paper. The whole of the 
tenants of the café looked on with inte- 
rest. The contest between the tavern- 
keeper and Maria was a relief tu the mo- 
notonous flow of their thoughts, The Vis- 
— only feeling was sympathy with the 

rl’s. 

“ Read that,” said Luke Salem, “and 
then I conclude you'll know better.” 

“At your peril, M. Pic-a-Pic, give Ma- 
ria Sa even an angry word. She is your 
superior, and only waits here to obey my 


orders. 
“Tae Monk.” 
ae Lord!” said Pic-a-Pic, turning 


e. 
“The devil,” chorussed the habitués, 
“Pray excuse me, Maria,” put in the 
penitent inn-keeper, “I was not aware—” 
“It is forgotten,” said the girl; “ was I 
not right? I shall stay as long as I like.” 
“ For ever.” 
“You have high protection,” said the 


- Visconti, having called the girl to her side, 


gazing curiously on her face. “ Who, may 
ask, was your father?” 

There was a touching sweetness in- her 
tones as shereplied, “ You don’t ask who 
was my mother.” 

“ Child,” said the blushing Visconti. 

“ Madam, no excuse, my mother was a 
slave, and not worth naming; my father was 
her master, the noble Pierre de Chazal.” 

“ Pierre de Chazal!” exclaimed Mariette. 


“Yes, madam, Paul de Chazal and 
Maximilian have and had « common 
father with the outcast quadroone.” 

sh eggs en men entered the 
apartment. e first a young man dressed 
gaily, and in the very height of New 

rleans fashion. He was of lofty stature 
and elegant. Handsome, with an eye in 
which lightness seemed to 8 le with 
loftiness of thought, he spaniel ote for 
noble enterprises. And yet in gaiety, in 
pleasure, in amusements sometimes which 
shunned the light—for many of his hours 
were spent in the most secret recesses of 
his magnificent lace—did his time 
pass. Never would he even sympathise 
with the struggle for liberty; danced now 
at a citizen's house, next at the Spanish 
governor's ball. 

“Maximilian,” said the Visconti, in a 
whisper; “ he is here, Leone, you have not 
played me false,” 


THE PROGRESS AND USES OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 
(From the Address of the Rev. T. R. Robinson, 
D.D., Astronomer of Armagh.] 

We have for several years (whether 
wisely or not I need not inquire at present) 
been diffusing to an enormous extent.what 
is called education, but what any reflecting 
mind can only acknowledge as its instru- 
ments. We have called into existence an 
immeasurable power, and it surely belo: 
to ordinary foresight to consider how it is 
likely to be applied, and avert the danger 
of its ee There is, I think, 
none so weak as to imagine that the mere 
ability to read or write makes a man bet- 
ter, or improves his principles and conduct, 
If any do hold this delusion, let them look 
to the example of France, where, since its 
revolution, such rudimentary instruction 
has been very extensive; and they will find 
that its extent is almost exactly propor- 
tional to the extent of crime in the differ« 
ent districts. The accuracy of this fact 
cannot be denied, and it is exactly what a 
Christian would anticipate. He knows but 
too surely that there is a knowledge of evil 
as well as of good preferred to in the in- 
fancy of the human race, though its own 
price was death, and fearfully increased in 
amount during the six thousand years that 
have passed since that dread event. If 
left to ourselves, are we likely to choose 
more wisely than our first parents? or is a 
choice on which so much de to be left 


to blind chance? if, indeed, it can be con- 
sidered chance where the tendencies are so 
unequal. It may not yet be too late to 
to turn the scale and divert into the: track 
of good the impulse which has been given, 
though no. human power can stop it; but 
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if the present crisis be allowed to pass, if, 
while the soil is open to receive it, we neg- 
lect to sow good seed, be assured it will 
not remain barren. Not only will it bear 
in rank profusion the thorns and weeds 
which are its natural growth, but there will 
be at hand a pony ready to fling in it the 
dragon’s teeth of the poet, from which 
spring @ crop of armed warriors, doomed 
to perish by mutual wounds, and certain of 
reaping an abundant harvest of impiety, 
revolution, and blood. 

Knowledge, we are exultingly told, is 

wer; as if a mere phrase shoud scatter 
all our forebodings. It is power, but is it 
therefore necessarily beneficent? If we 
were content to overlook that awful ques- 
tion, no doubt we should find enough to 
urge our blind confidence into almost mad- 
dening excitement. Every day brings to 
light some wonder of reality more dazzling 
than the wildest imagination of our fa- 
thers. The very marvels of the fairy tales, 
which some of us remember as the amuse- 
ment of our childhood — (some of you, I 
see, smile at such an unfashionable refer- 
ence, but remember that the mind has po- 
etic as well as reasoning powers, and those, 
too, destined to higher aims than the mere 
utilitarian can comprehend) — these very 
marvels are but shadows of what are now 
the realities of daily life. The wooden 
horse that, when his rider turned a pin, 
bore him on his journey, makes but a poor 
figure beside one of our iron horses, breath- 
ing fire and cloud, sweeping by with the 
roar of a tempest and the speed of an eagle 
in its irresistible career. The magic gem, 
whose changing colour discloses the fate of 
the distant friend, or the enchanted mirror, 
that revealed to Spenser’s heroine the form 
of her lover, have found more than coun- 
terparts in the spells of science. The elec- 
tric telegraph not merely warns, but dis- 
courses—nay, prints its message; the da- 
quersontyps fixes on its polished surface 
the invisible ghost of the passing picture, 
and evokes it to sight; the anastatic press 
recalls to life the forgotten book or moul- 
dering engraving, and multiplies it to thou- 
sands of thousands with a power which 
will probably, in its influence on the spread 
of knowledge, be to ordinary printing what 
that was to the feeble circulation of the 
manuscript. Like the enchanters of old, 
we too have spirits of the elements, and 
giants for our slaves. Not all the genii 
that, as they tell in the east, bowed before 
the ring of Solomon; not all “ the mighty” 
that before the flood filled the earth with 
the marvels of their prowess,.could match 
the unwearable strength of steam, not to 
be overtasked by any resistance, yet to be 
wielded by the will of a child; not all the 
inhabitants of a nation, were they to unite 
their efforts, could effect more than a frac- 


tion of the task performed by the magnifi- 
cent engines which drain The mines of 
Cornwall. The eye of the geologist pierces 
the earth, and guides the way to its hidden 
treasures, the instruments of our civilisa- 
tion and power. The viewless forms of air 
confess our dominion and work our will. 
One we command to illuminate our dwel- 
lings and our streets—one gives ice in the 
the torrid zone—another makes our. rai- 
ment white as snow, or guides us unscathed 
through the dwellings of pestilence. Wa- 
ter not merely as of old oe the ship or 
turns the mill, but it yields us wings which 
have borne us to heights that the eagle ne- 
ver reaches; it gives us a consuming flame 
before which the most refractory metal, the 
hardest gem, melt as wax in the taper; it 
gives that dazzling light which, during the 
matchless survey of our island, often was 
revealed on its mountains through cloud 
and storm, like a new-born star. 

But agents of a still higher and more 
mysterious order work our will; the secret 
influence which draws iron to the magnet, 
and which long guided our vessels through 
the pathless ocean, now sends forth at our 
command a stream of flame, or wakens the 
paralytic limb to feeling or motion. The 
electric fire, that sign and instrument of 
Almighty wrath, when it sends us the des- 
troying hail or blasting lightning, is become 
a daily drudge of the gilder, the engraver, 
or the founder. Instead of the slow, toil- 
some, costly, and often poisonous processes 
by which they fashion for our wants in- 
tractable materials, this mimics the deve- 
lopment of organic life; the copper or the 
gold grows into form under the guidance 
of mind, not hand; the medal or statue, 
which had tasked the invention and toil of 
the poe for years, and which he him- 
self could not reproduce, is copied by thou- 
sands ina day. Nay (and without using 
what the scoffer calls the privilege of my 
country), we SEE the INVISIBLE. Thus the 
transparent amethyst, scarce to be known 
under ordinary circumstances from a piece 
of glass, reveals in paralysed light its won- 
derful structure, and the very forces from 
which bodies derive their strength and 
elasticity become manifest to the eye; thus 
the microscope bears us far into the do- 
main of minute infinity, unfolds in a single 
drop of water a crowded world, whose in- 
habitants, however remote in organisation, 
form, ‘and instinct from all with which we are 
familiar, are yet perfect in their kind, and 
show that even down to the faintest twi- 
light of existence, God is there. It tells 
that even these evanescent atoms have been 
in His hand#mighty architects, to build up 
rocks, mountains -— nay, most of this very 
island; or it leads us far back into the past, 
and as it discloses the minutest blood-ves- 
sels in the flinty teeth of the primeval 
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sharks of Armagh, or the discs, spirals, 
and cells of the ified wood of Antrim, 
it arr us pac “a certainty of almost 

rsonal know: at these regions were 
Lamanernreeti ainsi win pr dra 
the mighty vegetation of the torrid zone, 
to be stored up in beds of coal for the lat- 
ter times, a mighty instrument in deve 

es 


ing the earthly destiny of man. Or the 
telescope leads us towards the other infini- 
ties of faintness and distance. It places 
the traveller on the mountain summit, 
where foot never trod; or shows to the 
sailor his place in the deep, and makes the 
object of his pursuit mt in the gloom 
of night. In asky, bright as that over us, 
it shows the stars, whose faint light is lost 
in the sunshine; and it takes us beyond 
our own abode, and in the glimpse which 
it gives of the condition of other worlds, 

a mighty voice to the acclaim in 
which the firmament declares the glory of 
its God. When we look with astonishment 
at the shattered surface of the moon, mea- 
sure its lofty and precipitous a fathom 
its enormous craters, larger than some ter- 
restrial kingdoms, or read in the traces of 
its vanished rivers and seas an anticipation 
of the fate for which our own globe is re- 
served; when we turn to the other planets, 
and note the polar snow of one elanleg 
on its ruddy surface, the pale blue radiance 
of another, or a third conspicuous with its 
strange rings and crowd of moons; when 
we pass beyond these narrow limits, and, 
ranging among the stars, wonder at those 
twin systems that glitter with the con- 
trasted radiance of the ruby and sapphire, 
the topaz and the emerald; then cate shall 
we feel in all its power the apostle’s saying 
—“ that one star differeth from another in 
glory.” But far beyond this, the telescope 
reveals an illimitable spread of universes, 
the “ many mansions of our Father's 
house,” and when we think that each of 
these innumerable points of light must be 
the centre of a system like ours, peopled 
by beings who, if not like us, have yet ap- 
pointed destinies to fulfil; when we are 
sure that even this is but a part, perhaps 
the smallest part of creation, shall we not 
sink under the pressure of this awful 
thought, and cry with the wisest of man- 
kind—* Will God indeed come on earth!” 
when the heaven, the heaven of heavens, 
cannot contain him? Yet shall we not the 
more bless his name, because he has given 
us to know that he dwells not on earth 
— but also in the hearts of all who love 

im. 

Is not this a noble list of the triumphs 
of intellect? Yet I could increase it to an 
infinite extent! Every day is adding to it; 
any hour may reveal secrets which will 
make it even seem unimportant. It almost 
realises the tempter’s haughty boast— 
“Ye shall be as gods;” yet it does not 


contain the noblest triumphs of all — the 
highest knowl command that which 
ieves such marvels—to know ourselves; 
to know him from whom proceeds all know- 
ledge and power, to give him the glory of 
all our attainments, and to devote to his 
service and to our fellows the might we 
have obtained. Nor is it enough that it be 
so employed; we must also counteract the 
evil, which, as I have already said, is most 
i le from it. If not offered at the 
altar of the Lord and hallowed by his spi- 
rit, there is another who will claim it; it 
will still have power, but the power of a 
demon. The knowledge of which I am 
boasting may be, and often is, applied to ‘ 
the most pernicious 3 the electric 
metallurgy, to which I have alluded, is as 
potent to forge the coin, signature, or 
stamp as to multiply the engraving. The 
chemical science which guides the manu- 
facturer or the farmer may adulterate our 
food, arm the hand of the soccer’ Bi 
mask the crime of the poisoner. ; 
when its guilt is not of this vated cha- 
racter, yet it may harden the hearts of 
those who wield it. It will open sources 
of wealth before unknown, and unmeasured 
in their flow, and in the plenitude of un- 
expected riches the heart may become cal- 
lous to the distress of others, and forget the 
labour, the demoralisation, the diseases and 
the deaths by which their treasures have 
been bought. It may become a deadly 
snare to the soul, and instead of raising it 
to a more intense love of our creator and 
conviction of his goodness and wisdom, it 
may be partirteck to doubt his word or 
deny his existence. . . . 
Without dwelling longer on the dangers 
of ill-regulated kaswlodge, its tendency to 
taint the mind with jealousy and ambition, 
to fill it with a haughty reliance on its own 
powers, or at least, by its attractive nature, 
to hold it in a dazzling captivity, far from 
that region of high and hallowed thought 
where alone true intellectual power has its 
perfect development, let us admit all the 
peril in its fullest extent: what then? Are 
we to avoid it Ad Severe pe at into 
an opposite evil, and seeking re in ig- 
norance? like those isan of old who 
fled from the temptations of active life to 
the useless solitude of the hermitage! Far 
from it: the faculties by which this know- 
ledge is acquired are among our creator’s 
noblest gifts; if we graft them on the tree 
of life, they will assuredly bear fruits of 
immortality. If we direct them towards 
the good of our fellow-men, we may be- 
come the unmeasured benefactors of our 
race; if we ask them about their author, 
they surround us with the glory of his 
presence at every step, and open in all 
their fields new worlds for the believer, 
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PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; 
OR, 
Tue Moors rn THe Time or Paws III. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
[From the French of M. Eugeue Scribe. ] 


CHAPTER V.— THE HOTEL OF GOOD REST. 
The captain and his lieutenant, Caralo, 
smoked away, spoke of the present posture 
of their affairs, and an intended expedition 
which had been projected. Juan Baptista 
ve Piquillo a fierce and significant glance, 
ike the one he had bestowed on the wretch- 
ed Bohemian, and, without uttering a sin- 
gle word, made ‘a motion to his lieutenant, 
in whose gripe the trembling culprit soon 
found himself. In this manner he was led 
to the dining-room, in which many of his 
comrades had just entered: in an instant 
Piquillo was stripped. naked, laid upon his 
stomach, and Caralo, taking down a lea- 
‘her strap which hung up against the wall, 
egan to lash the sufferer with a hearty 
good will, which proved the satisfaction 
‘@ experienced in executing the orders of 
the captain. The rest of the banditti be- 
gan to discuss their morning repast with- 
out paying the slightest attention to the 
painful groans and cries of poor Piquillo. 
(s to the captain, who had just made his 
ppearance, he sat down, and began with 
she utmost gravity to count the number of 
lashes that were being administered. 

“ Ten — twelve ashes aed so quick, 
Caralo! Sixteen —seventeen. Ah! look, 
what has he there—that brand at the top 
of the right arm?” 

“ Nothing, captain,” said Caralo, conti- 
nuing his flogging; .“ pay no attention to 
it. Those are Arabic letters, superstitious 
or diabolic signs, which Moorish mothers 
mark their offspring with at their birth.” 

“ That is a proof that this wretch is not 
even a Christian — eighteen — nineteen — 
that he is a pagan, a reprobate.” 

“That it would be a sin to show an 
mercy to,” continued Caralo, giving a still 
harder blow. “ There are a whole lot of 
similar vagabonds who have not been bap- 
tised.” 

“Yes, but there are others who have 
been christened five or six times, which 
makes up for it—I, for instance,” exclaimed 
the captain, with self-complacency. “Ah! 
bravo, Caralo, that was a capital stroke;” 
so good that it had torn away a large lum 
of flesh, and Piquillo, covered with bl 
cried out once more, and then fainted away. 

“ Enough, enough,” said Juan Baptista, 
“ while we were chatting I had forgotten 
this boy; I had forgotten that he was not 
strong enough to bear so many blows. 
You haarsall could bear them, I have no 
doubt.” 

“ What, me, captain!” exclaimed Caralo, 
indignantly. 
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“ Now, silence; and you there, and you 
there, come and help the lad; have a little 
compassion. Apply some vinegar to res- 
tore him — that’s right. See, he recovers 
his senses,” said he, on hearing the lad’s 
renewed cries, for the compassionate lieu- 
tenant had just poured vinegar in copious 
streams over his fresh wounds. “Enough; 
take him away, and you, Piquillo, if you 
should ever % oe 7 9 to disobey me, 
you will not be let off so easily. Look 
what Paco the Bohemian got from me.” 

From that day Piquillo had neither the 
inclination nor the courage to quit the inn. 
Whenever he went out he was either ac- 
companied by the captain or by hie direc- 
tion, with pi which he implicitly obey- 
ed; fear, and the habit of prompt obedi- 
ence in which he was brought up by the 
captain had so completely extinguished his 
energies and blunted his natural capacities. 
He was sent out to a farm-house or to a 
gentleman’s seat in the character of a wan- 
dering beggar-boy, imploring assistance 
from the hospitality of the inmates; when 
on his return he was closely questioned as 
to all he saw, the localities, the number of 
the inmates, masters, and servants. 

Piquillo related everything; this was all 
that was required. His happiest days were 
those on which he performed these jour- 
neys, for he had 4 oe them away from his 
den. Oftentimes he wished to say to those 
whom he visited, “ Engage me in your ser- 
vice, I pray you,” but would they have con- 
sented? and then the vengeance of the cap- 
tain would have been now to have sought 
him out, and recalled vividly to his recol- 
lection the fright he had experienced when 
one day, influenced by the kind reception 
he had met with, he was about to implore 
the protection of the proprietor of the 
house, when he saw at the window which 
looked into the park a figure which chilled 
him with fright — it was Juan Baptista, on 
horseback, superbly dressed, who came to 
treat for the purchase of the fine estate, 
which the proprietor wished to dispose of. 
Being thus persuaded that this man was 
his evil genius, who seemed to his imagina- 
tion to appear everywhere and to know 
everything, Piquillo silently gave himself 
up to a tyrannical dominion against which 
he had neither the fortitude nor the means 
tostruggle. There was something, in fact, 
so puzzling in the conduct of his chief and 
his followers, that all his efforts to unravel 
the mystery were fruitless. In the first 
place, the inn, in an isolated position, and 
at some distance from the road, was never 
shut at night; then, on the royal road, 
which Count Lerma was at great expense 
to maintain, was a dilapidated place, a sort 
of precipice, which was never repaired, but 
was only covered over with leaves, and 
whenever a post-chaise broke down on this 
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detestable road, there always appeared on 
the skirts of the wood a Cook Vette and 
his son, who pointed out to the travellers 
an excellent inn in the neighbourhcod, 
where they would get the best accommoda- 
tion. The son even volunteered to serve 
as @ guide; this son was Piquillo, who, 
much to his dislike, found the friends of 
the captain act alternately the part of fa- 
ther to him. None were conducted to the 
welcome asylum but those manifestly well 
to do in the world. For such no luxury 
was spared—not even the Jamaica rum, on 
which the captaiff prided himself. After 
partaking of a magnificent entertainment, 
they were conducted to a splendid apart- 
ment, which Piquillo was not suffered to 
enter, but the splendour of which he once 
saw through the half-closed door. It con- 
tained two beds, with rich canopies over 
them, and gorgeous furniture to match. It 
was the only roym in the inn that could 
boast of such magnificence. 

One circumstance connected with these 
chance travellers struck Piquillo as strange. 
They were all early risers; indeed, he had 
never seen them leave the iun, and occa- 
sionally so careless were they, that they 
left behind them their. conveyances and 
their horses in the stable, to be sent for, 
doubtless, on some future occasion. 

Upwards of two years passed away in 
this dismal slavery, which exercised over 
the mind of Piquillo a startling—an almost 
unaccountable influence. 

When we first enter a pestilential prison- 
house, after breathing the pure air of 
heaven. our first impression is, that the 
change must needs be utterly intolerable 
for even so brief'a period. Yetare we apt 
to linger in such localities till habit renders 
them a “second nature.” Habitual con- 
tact with vice produces the like effect. Our 
early disgust melts away, and we catch, 
at length, the fatal infection in its most for- 
midable form. The loveliest flower will 
decay by contamination, and perish on its 
stem, 

Piquillo, surrounded by bad example, 
and a spectator daily of the most criminal 
course of life, began to picture to himself 
that all the world was equally debased, 
and that Juanita and Pedralvi were sim ed 
exceptions to the general rule, the els 
of which he should never more behold. 
Young as he was, he was getting indifferent 
to all around him. He could barely dis- 


rone. Th es ibly, and gained 
e und with rapidity, eapoc ly when ‘the 
jeutenant got intox (which was often) 
and al ohye e pete fellow became ‘the 
ial object of his anger. 
One dey, drinking over his dice, he 
ordered Piquillo to bring him his pipe. 
Piquillo, on’ the — i 
him with: his usual readiness, received, by 
way of thanks, a box on the ears, For; 
ing himself for the moment, he the 
pipe to pieces on the floor, and stamped on 
it. The lieutenant was particularly of 


his pipe. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed the captain. 

“ Yes! bravo!”’ reiterated the lieutenant, 
sarcastically. ‘ Look you,” added he, ad- 
dressing the boy, “ count the fragments of 
that pipe (itwas shattered to atoms). ° You 
shall have, mind you, as many lashes from 
yon instrument.” 

He went to the wall where it hung, and 
at the same instant Piquillo rushed to the 
table and seized a knife. The rest of the 
bandits immediately rose from the table in 
utter astonishment. 

“ Don't cage ts — che ovr his 
voice gaining stren is 3; “Tap- 
= to: the i p00 yout al I have 

n struck a blow I merited not, and I 
have heard you, sir, say before now, that'a 
blow demands blood; and if you advance 
one step, I'll draw sume of yours, depend 
upon it.” 

“ Bravo!” cried the captain, rubbing his 
hands with delight. 

The lieutenant forthwith commenced’ 
imitating the mancuvres employed at @ 
bull-fight, when the object of the “ torridor”’ 
is to urge the excited animal to the con- 
flict. He waved a red handkerchief he held 
in his left hand, and with the right he 
brandished the “cat” over his head. The 
spectators shouted outright at this novel 
idea of the lieutenant’s, who, encouraged 
by the “bravos” of his companions, struck 
the boy with the thong. 

Piquillo rushed at him, and plunged ‘the 
knife a little below his breast. 

The lieutenant fell to the ground, shriek- 
ing with The bandits ran to the 
assistance of their comrade, and then seiz- 
ing Piquillo and throwing him down, drew 
their rs to despatch him. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed the captain. “ By 
all the saints of Spain the combat'was a 
fair one, and the blow right vigorously’ 


cern good from evil; but at intervals the planted 


cheering hopes of bygone days, the glimpse 
of the past, would gush to his heart: the 
tree was not altogether blasted, but its 
richest verdure had begun to fade. 

Baneful instincts were springing up in 
his bosom—intense hatred among the rest. 
Iil-treatment, neglect, blows. engendered 
in his heart passions to which it was not 


“ Too vigorously,” added the lieutenant, 
with @ groan. 
“ Bravo, Piquillo, bravo!” continued the 
captain, without paying any attention to 
his fallen lieutenant; “ and as for you, my 
friends, hark ye, harm not a hair of that 
youngster’s head at your peril; now that 
the young tiger has tasted blood, I tell you 
































































he is one of us. Come hither, Piquillo, 
and you, sirs, take the man away and 
staunch his wound.” 

“Be it so,” rejoined the lieutenant; 
“but I tell you candidly at once, he shall 
taste the blade of my dagger ere long.” 

“That is a private affair of your own,” 
rejoined the captain; and whilst they were 
bearing the lieutenant away, “see here,” 
said he, ing Piquillo, in a friendly 
and patronising tone, as bee, he eo 
instructing a promising pupil; “ you struc 
too low,—that blow should have been a 
thought higher!” 

From that day, Juan Baptista a 
altered his treatment of Piquillo. He had 
despaired of making anything of him, but 
the event above recorded entirely changed 
the aspect of things, and the captain now 
entertained hopes of turning his young ap- 
prentice to some useful account. Selfish 
motives alone prompted the captain to act 
thus, for there was no honourable feeling 
in the breast of Juan Baptista Balseiro, 
who, indeed, was the only being in the 
world for whom that bold bandit entertained 
the remotest genuine affection. 

Piquillo, despite his extreme youth, 
became conscious of the crimes and vices 
of his vile companions, and sought to shun 
them. The tares had not quite choked the 
grain; and the sound principles which 
nature had planted in his heart, sprung up 
despite the corruption around it. Mean- 
while, having become a favourite of the 
captain’s, he was treated with more confi- 
dence, and although all “the secrets of 
the prison-house” were not revealed to him, 
he was suffered to mingle with his com- 
rades more socially. Sometimes, on the 
arrival of travellers, he was permitted to 
prepare the mysterious chamber for their 
reception, This apartment had always 
excited great curiosity in his mind, es- 
pecially after seeing, as he imagined on 
one occasion, some of the splendid furniture 
with which the room was supplied, stained 
with blood. One of the duties he had to 
perform, was to rise betimes, and keep 
watch from the garret.of the inn for passers. 
It often struck him during these vigils as 
somewhat inexplicable that he never saw 
the guests that came overnight leave in the 
morning, especially if they chanced to 
possess valuable property. One incident 
was further remarkable. The landlord of 
the inn invariably attended his guests at 
supper, and when that meal was ended and 
the travellers had retired to their room, the 
captain sat up drinking, and after the lapse 
of an hour or two, instead of going to-bed, 
he always went down into the cellar, with- 
out, however, bringing up any wine. 

Piquillo had often watched the captain 
atthe head of the stairs leading to the 
cellar. He had seen him open the door 
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with a key hanging by his side, and leave 
the bunch when he descended; but there 
his discoveries ended. At length, wearied 
out with impatience and curiosity, he re- 
solved on following the captain on one of 
his visits to the mystic cellar. He was on 
the point of doing this one day, but his 
heart failing him at the sound, seemingly, 
of some disturbance down below, he hurried 
back to the garret in [terrible trepidation. 
He never again ventured to repeat the ex- 
periment, and the great secret promised to 
remain a secret as far as he was concerned, 
for the captain determined on leaving the 


posada shortly, as its reputation (a ticklish 


one at all times) began to spread through- 
out the country rather unpleasantly. 

Whilst, with his comrades, he planned 
fresh campaigns, the lieutenant lay con- 
fined to his room. Although convalescent 
he preferred remaining there, simply re- 
questing his companions to supply him 
with abundance of wine, and promising, 
like a discreet invalid, to partake of it 
sparingly. The juice of the grape sparkled 
bright and profuse enough in his glass; 
but with all its genial qualities he that 
quaffed it looked gloomy and pensive, as 
though=he meditated carrying iato effect 
some long pent-up act of vengeance. 

In another apartment the rest of the 
bandits were carousing merrily over their 
wine and a savory olla podrida, the delici- 
ous aroma of which reached Piquillo 
temptingly enough, who, as was his duty, 
stood in attendance upon the band. Thus 
were they rioting over their banquet, when 
a loud knocking was heard at the gate of 
the posada. 

“Can these be travellers?” inquiringly 
exclaimed the captain; “I heard no 
wheels.” 

“ Can it be the alguasils?” rejoined his 
comrades, painfully bearing in mind the 
awkward fame of the inn. 

“ By the saints above,” replied the cap- 
tain, “it behoves us to reconnoitre before 
we open the gate. Go you, Carnego, cau- 
tiously, whilst Piquillo pours me out a 
bumper.” 

Carnego immediately obeyed the order, 
and returning shortly, brought with him a 
little man, with a round, good-natured face, 
holdingin one hand a Lumble portmanteau, 
and conducting with. the cher @ smart- 
looking little damsel, of about fourteen 
years of age, who bashfully hung back at 
the sight of so large an assemblage of 
men. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger, “ I am 
a poor traveller who has met with an ac- 
cident, and entreat shelter at your hands 
for myself and my niece here. Why don’t 

ou pay your respects to the company, 
Suanita es Jaded ie, elldventing his pr tig 
Juanita curtsied modestly,.and Piquillo 
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shrunk behind the captain’s chair, to avoid 

ition. He was ovorwhelmed by her 
8 apparition. His remembrance of 
her was too deeply engraved on his heart 
to be readily effaced, Notwithstanding the 
change that a lapse of two years had 
wrought on so young a girl as Juanita, he 
recognised her instantly. His first impulse 


was to rush to her side and load her with At] 


inquiries; but an undefinable dread of 
danger, coupled with a modesty he could 
not dispel, checked him, and‘he remained, 
as we have said, partly hid behind the 
captain’s chair, and keeping his eyes fixed 
on the fair Juanita—for, mark you, the 
pretty little lass was worth the looking at 
with all the ardour of youth! As for her, 
poor thing, she recognised no one, and 
timidly clung to the side of her uncle. 

“Seat yourself, sir,” said the captain, 
“and you, too, senorita, by the side of 

onder gentlemen, who, like yourselves, 
a done me the honour to patronise my 
inn, and meditate sleeping here. May I 
take the liberty of asking,” he added, “ who 
it is I have the honour of entertaining?” 

“Sir,” said the little man, “ perchance 
you have not heard of my fame. cre! 
the knights of the soap and razor, ‘I hol 
a high reputation, and am, gentlemen, 
Aben-Abou Gongarello, the illustrious 
barber of Pampeluna.” 

The captain _ his omnne bowed 
respecti at this grandiloquent an- 
kine omy Va Gongarello, ek of the 
effect he imagined he had produced, poured 
out a cup of wine, and continued his ha- 
a 7 

“ Look you, gentlemen, about two years 
ago there was a disturbance in Pampeluna 
in favour of the Fueros, Gines Peres,, the 
innkeeper, one of the most active support- 
ers of these privileges, enlisted in the 
cause, as a sergeant of halberdiers. They 
have nearly worked him off his legs already, 
what with patrolling round the city and 
keeping guard at the palace day and night. 
Truxillo, the tailor, is just in thesame pre- 
dicament; but it was all their own fault, 
for it was at their own desire. As for my- 
self, who only wished to lead a quiet life, 
and not to interfere with these confounded 
brawls; on me, gentlemen, would you credit 
it, has the whole onus of the revolt fallen! 
The Cortes—composed, be it said, entirely 
of Spaniards—have imposed a new tax, 
and fave, forsooth, in their wisdom, de- 
creed thaton the Moors alone shall this 
tax be imposed—on the ground, logically, 
that they are, par excellence, the most in- 
dustrious and skilful of the citizens! Merit, 
gentlemen, costs a man a heavy price in 
these times!” 

“On that score, sir,” replied the captain, 
bowing to the barber, “the impost should 
certainly fall heavily on you.” 


“ Ay, that may be the case; nevertheless, 
it is ruination to a.man. I have been, 
gentlemen, for a long time, the butt of all 
manner of persecution. The Inquisition 
left me no rest whatever. In the midst of 
business, often I have been hurried off to 
answer all sorts of foul accusations of con- 
spiracy, heresy, andSheaven knows what. 

acs Id reece es monde 
justice, I determined on qui 

have a relation at Madrid: perfumer to 
thejcourt, Andrea Cazoleta by name. Hay- 
ing removed my nicce from her service at 
the Golden Sun to accompany me, I am 
now on my way to Madrid to establish my- 
self in business there with my relation. 
In order to accomplish this I have disposed 
of my valuable property in Pampeluna, and 
have brought with me the proceeds there in® 
my portmanteau, amounting to two hun- 
dred ducats.” 

Piquillo, startled at the dangerous turn 
the conversation had taken, glided sud- 
denly, bottle in hand, behind the barber, 
and, nudging him with it, said, “Rash man, 
be silent 

“ But, my friend, there is no occasion for 
you to dig that bottle of yours into my 
side,” rejoined 0, ing him- 
self to Piquillo. And then, — his 
bouncing order of conversation, he 5 
** Yes, gentlemen, they are there, two hun- 
dred ducats and all in gold!” 


OBSOLETE PUNISHMENTS. 


THE STOCKS AND THE PILLORY. 
(From the Archeological Album.) 

One of the most common modes of pu- 
nishment for lighter offences in the midile 
ages was by exposing the offender, in a 
Fay deren posture, to the of the pub- 
lic during, a certain le of time. He 
was attached by the neck, or by the feet, 
or by the hands. In the first instance, the 
instrument of punishment was a pillory; in 
the others, the stocks, 

The time is not long past when every 
parish was furnished with a pair of stocks, 
and they still remain in some of our country 
villages. They generally contened merely 
a row of holes for confining the legs, but 
sometimes they had asecond row of smaller 
holes for imprisoning the hands. They 
were generally placed in the churchyard or 
market-place, or on the village-green:.the 
persons confined in them were chiefly 
drunkards, idlers, turbulent vagrants, .&c. 
In more ancient times there were stocks in 
the prisons, particularly in those of private 
establishments, such as monastic: houses, 
hospitals, and the like. We have seen 
that, by the old laws of the hospital. of St. 
Nicholas at Harbledown, the inmates of 
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either sex were, for certain offences, liable 
to be confined in the stocks for as long a 
period of time as three days and three 
nights. Sometimes the stocks were placed 
beside or within the pound, as was the case 
with those in which Hudibras and_ his 
squire were confined :— 
“ And "twas not long before she found 

Him and the stout squire in the pound, 

Both coupled in enchanted tether 

By farther leg behind together.” 


In an earlier part of the poem these 
stocks are described in burlesque phraseo- 
logy :— 

“ Thus grave and solemn they march’d on, 

Until quite through the town th’ had gone ; 
At further end of which there stands 

An ancient castle, that commands 

Th’ adjacent parts: 1n all the fabric 
You shall not see one stone nor a brick ; 
But all of wood ; by powerful spell 

Of magic made impregnable. 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 
And yet men durance there abide 

In dungeon scarce three inches wide; 
With roof so low, that under it 

They never stand, but lie or sit ; 

And yet so foul, that whoso is ia 

Is to the middle leg in prison, 

In circle magical confin’d, 

With walls of subtle air and wind, 
Which none are able to break thorough, 
Until they’re freed by head of borough.” 

In Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments” we 
find two or three cuts of interiors of pri- 
sons, with very massive stocks within, hav- 
ing a row of large holes for the feet, and 
above them a row of smaller ones for the 
hands. One of these prisons was “ within 
the Lolardes Tower at Paules.” We 
learn the position of this tower from old 
Stow:—“ At either corner of the west end” 
[of St. Paul’s church], he says, “is, also 
of ancient building, a strong tower of 
stone, made for bell-towers: the one of 
‘them, to wit next to the palace, is at this 
present to the use of the same palace; the 
other, towards the south, is called the 
Lowlardes Tower, and hath been used as 
the bishop’s prison for such as were de- 
tected for opinions in religion contrary to 
the faith of the church.” Another similar 
prison, with stocks within, was also in the 
vicinity of St. Paul’s, and was called “ The 
Bishop’s Colehouse.” Foxe (p 1690) gives 
the personal narrative of John Philpots, a 
sufferer for his religious opinions, of which 
the following is an extract. The persons 
who had arrested Philpots are introduced 
conversing about him:— 

“Cooke. He saith he isagentleman — 

“Story. A gentleman, quoth he? He is 


-a vile heretike knave: for an heretike is no 


ntleman. Let the keeper of Lollardes 

‘ower come in, and have him away. 

“The keeper. Here, sir! 

“ Story. Take this man with you to 
the Lollards Tower, or els to the Bishops 


- Colehouse. 
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“ After this, I with four others moe were 
brought to the keepers house, in Pater- 
noster Rowe, where we supped. . . . . 
And with that we were brought through 
Paternoster Row, to my Ierte of Londons 
Colehouse: unto the whiche is joyned a 
litle blind house, with a great payre of 
stocks appoynted both for hand and foot, 
and there we found a minister of Essex.” 

The punishment of the stocks, in these 
cases, must have been very painful. The 
manner in which offenders were confined 
in them seems to have varied considerably. 
In the woodeut accompanying the narra- 
tive just quoted, the “minister of Essex” 
is seated, with his right foot and left hand 
confined. Ona previous page (p. 1608), 
in “ the picture describing the strayt hand- 
lyng of the close prisoners in Lollardes 

ower,” we have four men in the stocks 
together, two on one side and two on the 
other. Of these, two have all their hands 
and feet confined; aad the other is held b 
his two feet. The latter is laid on his bac 
with some straw under him; of course, 
without the possibility of rising or chang- 
ing his position. The other three are 
seated on stools. 

The oldest representation of stocks that 
we have yet met with is engraved by 
Strutt (vol. ii, plate 1), from an illumina- 
tion in a very early manuscript of the 
Psalter (apparently of the earlier half of 
the twelfth century) in the library of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. There is a cut 
in Camille Bonnard’s work on the Costume 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries (Paris, 1830), who took it from 
@ miniature in a manuscript of Livy, sup- 
posed to have been executed about the 
year 1380, now in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan. The offender is here confined 
only by the right leg, and, although a 
chair is placed behind him, it does not ap- 
pear that he could possibly sit down. The 
other figure is evidently a spectator mock- 
ing and insulting him. 

n the year 1472, Sir William Hampton 
was lord-mayor of London: he appears to 
have been a strict reformer of the morals 
of the citizens, and it is recorded of him, 
among various other benefits which he 
conferred upon the city, that he “caused 
stocks to be set in every ward to punish 
vagabonds.” This punishment is frequently 
alluded to in the satirical writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tho- 
mas Nashe, 1n his ‘* Strange Newes” (pub- 
lished in 1592), speaking of one whom he 
wished to — as holding a very low 
position in the town of Saffron Walden, 


says of him, ‘“ He hath borne office in Wal- 
den above twenty yere since; hoc est, had 
the keeping of the towne stocke, alias the 
stocks.’ é . 
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Stocks for the hands were placed at a 

ater elevation, so that the sufferer, with 
fis legs at liberty, was held in an upright 
position: the deli: st in this case, was 
often subjected to the lash during his con- 
finement, and the machine to which he was 
attached received the name of a Whipping: 
post. This is another popular punishment 
now entirely obsolete. One stood beside 
the stocks inwhich Hudibras was confined, 
and is thus described :— 
, “ At th’ outward wall, near which there stands 

A bastile, built to imprison hands, 

By strange enchantment made to fetter 

The lesser parts, and free the greater ; 

For though the body may creep through, 

The hands in grate are fast enough : 

And when a circle ’bout the wrist 

1s made by beadle exorcist, 

The body feels the spur and switch, 

As if *twere ridden post by witch 

At twenty miles-an-hour pace, 

And yet ne’er stirs out of the place. 

On top of this there is a spire.” 

The punishment of the pillory appears 
to have been in use among the Germanic 
tribes from avery early period. In the 
Anglo-Saxon laws of Withred (of the end 
of the seventh century) a punishment is 
mentioned called Healsfang, a word which 
signifies literally “a catch-neck,” and 
which is eepenees to have been a kind of 
pillory; although, even at this early period, 
it seems to have been regularly compen- 
sated fora fine. Strutt (vol. i. plate 15) 
gives a figure, from an Anglo-Saxon MS., 
representing a man fixed by the middle in 
a.kind of forked post, the two branches of 
the fork being fastened together over his 
back; and he considers this to have been 
the Saxon pillory, and supposes that, while 
in this posture, the offender was flogged. 
Inthe early Byzantine illuminated history 
of Joshua (mentioned at p. 66 of the pre- 
sent volume), a number of spies are repre- 
sented as being hanged by the neck in 
similar forked posts, without any cord: so 
it is, perhaps, only the earlier form of the 
gallows—the real furca, or fourche, as it 
was called in Latin and French. 

The shape of the pillory was extremely 
varied: sometimes it consisted of a mere 
pair of stocks, with holes for the head or 

ands instead of the feet, placed upon an 
upright post, at an elevation to allow the 
offender to stand upright. This was the 
form retained longest in modern times: an 
example of it is given by Strutt (vol. ii. 
pl. 1), from a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, with two sets of holes for two per- 
sons. Douce, in his “ Illustrations of 
Shakspeare,” gives a cut from Fox’s “ Acts 
and Monuments,” in which Robert Ockam, 
convicted of perjury, is placed in a pillory 
of this at with a paper over his 
head, on which his name is written. Douce 
has given several examples of. pillories of 
different forms. In one, taken from the 


Orbis Pictus of Comenius (published in the 
ee pt =r“ ane is 
confined wi toa a ring, 
which round her SS ae 
taken from the margin of a table of the 
standards of weights and measures in the 
time of He VII, preserved in the Ex- 
chequer, and engraved in the ‘ Vetusta 
Monumenta” of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, a forestaller, or regrator, is placed in 
a pillory consisting of an upright column, 
with a slit in the middle, which 
the head of the offender protrudes, which 
seems to bear some resemblance to the 
Anglo-Saxon pillory engraved by Strutt. 
Douce gives another pillory. from a manu- 
script of the French Chronicle of St. Denis, 
reserved in the British Museum (MS. 
Reg. 16 G. VI), of the fourteenth century ; 
it consists of a round hoop or ring, sup- 
ported by posts, on a circ constructure 
of stone: the hoop is pierced with holes 
for heads and bas and four persons are 
represented as undergoing the punish- 
ment. The same writer has alsa given an 
engraving of an ancient pillory, standing 
in the vi of eg in on 
consisting of two such ps, the 
one containing the holes for the heads. 
and the lower one those for the hands. 
It is raised, like the former, on a circular 
substructure, and is covered by a roof ter- 
minating in a —_ There is a repre- 
sentation in an illuminated MS. of Frois- 
sart, of the fifteenth century (preserved in 
the British Museum, MS. Harl. No. 4,379), 
and represents the execution of Aymerigot 
Maned, in the fourteenth century. “The 
prec is a market-place in the 
capital; and we see there a large and cu- 
riously formed pillory, on a rather lofty 
substructure, covered by a roof, with a 
spire. The substructure in this pillory 
was, probably, as in many other instances, 
asmall prison, often called the “cage.” The 
frame within this pillory a to revolve 
ona piviot. Aymerigot was one 
of the leaders of bands in the great com- 
_ which devastated France during the 
lish wars in the fourteenth century, 
and, falling into the hands of his enemies, 
he was carried to Paris, and condemned as 
@ traitor. We learn from the text. of 


cart to the pillory in the market-place, 
and turned round within it several times. 
The different crimes for which he was to 
receive death were then read aloud, after: 
which his head was cut off.” A large pil- 
lory of this description appears to have 
been of frequent occurrence in towns, 
where it was formerly in constant use, and 
where it was often n to “accommo- 
date” several persons at the same time. In 
London there was a pillory of this kind on 
Cornhill, of which we shall have occasioni 






























to speak further on in the present article. 
Douce informs us that, towards the end of 
the last century, there was still remaining 
in the Section des Halles, at Paris, an old 
triangular building of stone, with open 
Gothic windows, through which appeared 
an iron circle, with holes for receiving the 
necks and hands of several persons at the 
same time. A square building, ofa similar 
character, once stood in the Cornmarket of 
Dublin. The old books of accounts, of 
nearly all our corporate towns, contain 
items relating to the building or repairing 
of the pillory. 

The punishment by pillory was one of 
the manorial rights of feudal times, and it 
appears, with the stocks, to have been one 
of the instruments for tyrannising over the 

asantry or servial Icass of the population. 

imilar modes of punishment were formerly 
practised against the slaves in America and 
the West Indian islands. In the medieval 
towns the pillory was used chiefly against 
dishonest traders. A satirical poet of the 
reign of {Edward II (in the ‘‘ Political 
Songs” published by the Camden Society, 
p- 345), complaining of the remissness with 
which justice was then executed against 
offenders of this kind, exclaims :— 
Bat bi scint Jame of Galice, that many man hath 

souht! 

The pilory and cucking-stol beth i-made for 

noht.” 


It appears from the statutes of the 
church of Anjou, promulgated in 1423 
(quoted in Ducange Vv. instalare), that blas- 
phemers and irreligious men were at that 
period placed in the pillory. It was in very 
common use on the continent, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in old documents. From 
one of these, dated in 1336 (quoted by 
Ducange in’v. pilorium), we learn that it 
was ordered by a council that a pillory 
should be erected in cemeteries and holy 

laces. In the year 1407, as we learn 
rom Monstrelet, during the quarrel be- 
tween the rival popes, Gregory XII (An- 
ae Corrario) and Benedict XIII (della 

una), the latter excommunicat +d the king 
of France:—“ Master Sausein, and the 
messenger from Pietro della Luna, who 
had brought the letter and bull of excom- 
munication to the king, with mitres on their 
heads and having surcoats emblazoned with 
the arms of Pietro della Luna reversed, 
were carried most disgracefully in a dung- 
cart from the Louvre to the court of the 
palace; and shortly after. near the marble 
tables, at the end of the steps, were set on 
a pillory. They were thus exhibited for a 
very long time, having labels on their 
mitres, on which was written, ‘ Disloyal 
traitors to the church and king.’ They 
were then carried back in the aforesaid cart 
to the Louvre.” Stow, in his “Survey of 
London,” gives the following quaint account 
of the pillory on Cornhill] :—“Bythewest 
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side of the foresaid prison, then called the 
Tun, was a fair well of spring water, 
curbed round with hard stone; but in the 
year 1401, the said prison-house, called the 
Tun, was made a cistern for sweet water, 
conveyed by pipes of lead from Tiborne, 
and was from thenceforth called the Con- 
duit upon Cornhill.. Then was the well 
planked over, and a strong prison made of 
timber, called the cage, with a pair of 
stocks therein, set upon it; and this was 
for night-walkers. On the top of which 
cage was placed a pillory, for the punish- 
ment of bakers offending in the assize of 
bread; for millers stealing of corn at the 
mill; for bawds, scolds, and other offenders. 
As in the years 1468, the 7th of Edward 
IV, divers persons _ common jurors, 
such as at assizes were forsworn for re- 
wards, or favour of parties, were judged to 
ride from Newgate to the pillory in Corn- 
hill, with mitres of paper on their heads, 
there to stand, and from thence again to 
Newgate; and this judgment was given by 
the mayor of London, In the year 1509, 
the Ist of Henry VIII, Darby, Smith, and 
Simson, ringleaders of false inquests in 
London, rode about the city with their 
faces to the horse tails, and papers on their 
heads, and were set on the pillory in Corn- 
hill, and after brought again to Newgate, 
where they died for very shame, saith 
Robert Fabian. A ringleader of inquests, 
as I take it, is he that, making a gainful 
occupation thereof, will appear on Nisi- 
priuses, or he be warned, or procure him- 
self to be warned, to come on by a tales. 
He will also procure himself to be a fore- 
man when he can, and take upon him to 
overrule the rest to his opinion: such a one 
shall be laboured by plaintiffs and defen- 
dants, not without promise of rewards, 
and therefore to be suspected of a bad con- 
science. I would wish a more careful 
choice of jurors to be had; for I have 
known a man carted. rung with basons, and 
banished out of Bishopsgate ward, and 
afterwards in Aldgate ward admitted to be 
a constable, a grand juryman, and foreman 
of the wardmote inquest: what I know of 
the like, or worse men, proffered to the like 
offices, I forbear to write, but wish to be 
reformed.” “In the year 1546,” Stow 
adds, “ Sir Martin Bowes, mayor, dwelling 
in Lombard-street, and having his back- 
gate opening into Cornhill against the said 
conduit, minded to have enlarged the 
cistern thereof with a west end, like as 
Robert Drope before had done towards the 
east: view and measure of the plot was 
taken for this work; but the pillory and 
cage being removed they found the ground 
planched, and the well aforesaid worn out 
of memory, which well they revived and 
restored to use: it is since made a pump. 
They set the pillory somewhat west from 
the well, and so this work ceased.” 
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After the accession of the Stuart dynasty 
to the English throne the pillory was used 
as a punishment for political offences, more 
especially for the publication of books and 
pamphlets that were considered objection- 
able by the ruling powers. From this pe- 
riod it obtained greater celebrity, and its 
history is connected with the names of 
Prynne, and Bastwick, and De Foe, and a 
host of other names which occupy a place, 
in one way of other, in the annals of our 
country. It was now frequently exercised 
with great cruelty, and was often accom- 
panied by the amputation or mutilation of 
the ears of the offender, who was some- 
times attached by the ear instead of the 
neck, The satirical writers of the time 
make frequent allusion to this punishment. 
Thus, in Hudibras: 

“ Each window like a pillory appears, 

With heads thrust ftrougt, mall'd by the ears.” 
And again, the same writer speaks of — 


*¢ Witches simpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors snippets, 
Or from the pillory tips of ears 
Of rebel saints perjurers.” 


We pe, seen @ ver a pack pe ' 
laying cards, a) mtly of the reign o 
Charles Il, Dow in the ssession of Mrs. 
Fitch of Ipswich, in which wey card has 
a picture relating to some one of the con- 
spiracies and other events of that period: 
one of these pictures—on the knave of 
clubs—represents ‘“ Reddin standing in the 
Pillory.” The pillory, in this picture, is 
of the common simple form, resembling 

that of Robert Ockam already described. 

When the pillory became notorious as a 
political punishment, it was looked upon 
as an instrument of martyrdom, and soon 
lost most of its terrors. De Foe, as a po- 
litical partisan who had experienced its ef- 
fects, published an “Ode to the Pillory” 
in 1708, which he apostrophises thus :— 

‘¢ Hail, hieroglyphic state machine ! 

Contrived to punish fancy in: 
Men that are men in thee can feel no pain; 
And all thy insignificance disdain.” 

He describes it as serving political pur- 
poses, and pry party and not crime, 
and therefore no longer attended with 
shame :— 

“ Thou art the state-trap of the law, [awe; 
But neither canst keep knaves nor honest men in 
These are too hardened in offence, 
And those upheld by innocence.” 


He goes on to enumerate some of the 
men who had suffered unjustly :-— 


‘* How have thy opening vacances received, 
In — age, the criminals of state ? 
And how has mankind been deceived, 
When they distinguish crimes by fate ? 
Tell as, great engine, how to understand, 
Or reconcile the justice of the land ; 
How Bastwick, Pryn, Hunt, Hollingsby, and Pye, 
Men of unspotted honesty— 
Men that had learning, wit, and sense, 
And more than most men have had since, 


Could oyu. title to thee claim ; 

With Oates and Faller, men of later fame. 
Even the learned Selden saw 
A bp mge of thee throagh the law : 

He had thy lofty pinnacles in view, 

But so mach honour never was thy due. 

Had the great Selden triumph’d on thy stage, 
Selden, the honour of his age, 
No man could ever shun thee more, 

Or grudge to stand where Selden stood before.’? 


The pinnacles have been mentioned 
more than once in the ft ing descrip- 
tions of pillories. De Foe — 

“ Thou art no shame to truth and honesty, 
Nor is the ch ter of such defaced by thee, 

Who suffer by oppressive injury, 
Shame, like the exhalations of the sun, 


Falls back where Mae motion was begun: 
And he who for no criuse shall on thy brows appear, 
Bears Jess reproach than they who him 

there.” 

From those who had suffered, the satirist 
turns to the classes of offenders who ought 
to be subjected to this punishment, and he 
goes on to enumerate the principal vices of 
his age, averring that— 

“* Justice is inverted, when 
Those engines of the law, 
Instead of pinching vicious men, 
Keep honest ones in awe.” 

Accordingly, we find that the pillory had 
very little effect in stopping the mouths of 
the crowd of libellous writers who fed 
upon the vicious manners and taste of the 
last century. It was looked upon as little 
more than a sure means of acquiring noto- 
riety—a public advertisement. Foote al- 
ludes, more than once, to the benefits an 
author or publisher derives from this 
source; and, in his farce of ‘ The Patron,’ 
Puff the B ssseyessr advises the poet to for- 
sake the Muses and write “a good sousing 
satire;” to which the cautious author re- 

lies, “Yes, and so get cro for a li- 

1’ The publisher indignantly exclaims, 
“Cropped! ay, and the luckiest thing that 
can ‘happen to you! Why, I would not 
give twopence for an author that is afraid 
of his ears! Writing, writing is, as I may 
say, Mr. Dactyl, a sort of warfare, where 
none can be victor that is the least afraid 
of a scar. Why, zooks, sir! I never got 
salt to my porridge till I mounted at the 
Royal Exchange: that was the making of 
me. Then my name made a noise in the 
world. Talk of forked hills and of Heli- 
con! Romantic and fabulous stuff! The 
true Castalian stream is a shower of eggs, 
and a pillory the poet’s Parnassus.” 

As might be expected in this state of 
things, in moments of political excitement, 
the pillory was sometimes a triumph rather 
than a punishment. We learn the 
“ Gentleman’s ine” for 1765, that 
“ Mr. Williams, bookseller in Fleet-street, 
stood on the pillory in New Palace Yard, 
Westminster, pursuant to his sentence, for 
republishin; he ‘North Briton,’ No. 45, in 
volumes. e coach that carried him from 
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the King’s Bench prison to the pillory was 
No. 45. “He was received by the acclama- 
tions of a. prodigious concourse of people. 
Opposite to the pillory were erected four 
ladders, with cords running from each 
other, on which were hung a jack- boot, an 
axe, and a Scotch bonnet. The latter, 
after remaining some time, was burnt, and 
the top of the boot chopped off. During 
his standing, also, a purple purse orna- 
mented with ribbons of an orange colour 
was produced by a gentleman, who began 
a collection in favour of the culprit by put- 
ting a guinea into it himself; after which, 
the purse being carried round, many con- 
tributed, to the amount on the whole, as: 
supposed, of about two-hundred guineas. 
Mr. Williams, on getting into the pillory 
and getting out, was cheered by the spec- 
tators: he held a sprig of laurel in his 
hand all the time.” 

At a much more recent period, in March 
1812, a bookseller of Ave Maria Lane, 
named Eaton, an aged man, was convicted 
of having published the third ‘part of 
Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” a work equally 
a at to morality with the writings of 

ilkés, and he was condemned to eight- 
een months’ imprisonment and to be ex- 
posed orice’ on the pillory. He stood in 
the pillory on 25th of May, and was re- 
ceived with demonstrations of sympathy’ 
and respect, the mob taking off their hats 
and cheering him, while some individuals 
offered him wine and refreshments. - 

In, later times, however, the pillory has 
been chiefly used ‘as a punishment for the 
crime'of perjury. © The mutilation of the 
offender’s ears was no longer practised; 
but another practice, hardly less disagree- 
able. was persisted in to the last—the 
throwing of rotten eggs, mud, and other 
articles, while in the pillory. When the 
culprit had rendered himself or herself 
(tor it was not confined to one sex) par- 
ticularly obnoxious, harder substances, and 
even stones, were used as missiles by the 
mob; and the results were often very pain- 
ful, and in some instances fatal. This 
circumstance caused so degrading and bar- 
barous a punishment to be gradually laid 
aside, and itis now many years since it 
was put in practice, although it was not 
formally abolished until the year 1837, by 
the statute of 1 Vict. c xxiii. It had 
previously gone out of use in France and 
in Germany. In the latter country the pil- 
lory was called a pranger ; in France it bore 
the medieval names of carcan and pillori. 

A finger pillory is still preserved in the 
church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leices-, 
tershire. It is three feet high, and has, 
as here shown, holes for holding at once 
four fingers of the hand, or only two fin- 
gers. If the offender were held long in 
this posture, the punishment must have 
been extremely painful. 
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Middle Class in France-—The middle 
class in France, before the Revolution, was 
in much the same situation as the middle 
class in England under Charles I, pre- 
viously to the civil war. They perceived 
great abuses in the state; they found 
themselves in a situation inferior to what, 
from their property, they were entitled; 
they wished to define the power of the 
crown, and to obtain and secure their own 
rights and privileges: yet the existing 
government was so besotted as not, to see’ 
advancing movement, nor take warning by 
the example. held out by our civil wars; 
and refused to grant voluntarily that which 
the middle class was determined to obtain 
—limit to the power. of the crown, and the 
right. of all to aspire to the highest. situa- 
tions or rank in the state, if qualified by 
talents, property, or public service. The 
middle class was thus highly dissatisfied 
with the state of things; or, in other words, 
public opinion in France was in favour of a 
revolution; and the lower class, influenced 
by the numbers, the. property, the infor- 
mation, and connexifms of the middle 
class, Raipesl onrciale,| jth. emi jin ak 
ing a change, , inion and popular 
clamour being thus united, the. middle and 
lower classes hecame, at once an over 
match for the king and that part, of the 
noblesse attached to the eourt, to which we 
may add the heads of the church, and the 
higher officers of the army. . Theresult, as 
might easily be imagined, was, that the 
throne, the noblessse, and the clergy, were 
annihilated by the states-general, that is, 
by the middle class.—Mackinnon’s History 
of Civilisation. 

Globe. of the Moon.—Madame de Wit, of 
Hanover, has just completed, after twenty-. 
two-years’ arduous labour, a globe of the 
moon, in which all the discoveries that have 
been made in the lunar planet are set forth 
with the minutes particularly. The globe 
has excited the admiration of the scientific 
world, and of the king and aristecracy. 
It has been purchased for the Royal As- 
tronomical Society of London. 

“You can’t come in here,” as the fire 
said to the frost. 4 

Literary Lore in Turkey.—The Sultan, 
at the request of Reschid Pacha, has au- 
thorised strangers to visit the royal library 
at Constantinople, in which there are a 
great number of Turkish, Arabic, Persian, 
and Armenian manuscripts. His majesty: 
has also ordered the establishment of a 
muscum, which will be open to all persons 
interested in the arts and sciences. 
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